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sustain skillful leadership in accomplishing much. Though Lincoln
had received 1,800,000 votes, Douglas had polled 1,200,000 in the nation
at large and the combined Democratic tickets had grossed 1,500,000
votes in the northern states alone. Northern congressional victories for
the party seemed to indicate that the Republicans had no chance to or-
ganize the House. The Democrats had gained six Congressmen in New
York and one in New Jersey and had lost but one each in Wisconsin
and Delaware. Would the leadership be strong enough to capitalize this
potential strength?
The initial responsibility for meeting the crisis lay upon the Washing-
ton high command. The administration had the greatest burden and
the least power. The four disastrous years of its stewardship had
stripped it of most of its influence. Buchanan was now crowding seventy
and nervously hoping that the deluge might not descend until he was
out of office. He felt that his friendship for the South obligated its
leaders to spare him the humiliation of dissolution while he was in
office. Yet the resignation of the South Carolina officeholders had come
to him as a revelation. For the first time he really believed the Union
might be in danger.
His cabinet was neither harmonious nor helpful. He had never de-
pended much on its advice and had never hesitated to overrule any of
its decisions. He had insisted that everything of importance, and much
detail besides, pass over his desk. Of the northern men Cass was more
frail than ever; he had been away for several months, and his duties had
been shouldered by the President and the new Assistant Secretary of
State appointed in June, William H. Trescott of South Carolina. Toucey
had no ideas of his own and always agreed with his chief. Black was the
only man from the northern region who had any force or any capacity
for action planning.
The southern cabinet members were in a peculiarly confused and
divided state of mind. Cobb and Thompson were closer to Buchanan
than the others and were moved by real loyalty to him. Yet they were
from Georgia and Mississippi, which seemed to be on the verge of seces-
sion. Whatever of political future remained to them must be found in
those states. They were in a dilemma. Their hope was that secession
might be delayed until after March 4. Cobb communicated with Rhett,